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BLACKFRIARS 


STABILITY OR FULL EMPLOYMENT? 
J. M. JACKson 


r- HE level of unemployment rose steadily during 1958. 
On January 13th, 1.8 per cent of the insured population 
were out of work, but by December 8th this figure had 
risen to 2.4 per cent, and there was a further rise to 2.8 per cent 
by January 12th, 1959. Although these figures may be explained 
in part by recession abroad and a fall in British exports, the chief 
explanation is undoubtedly the effect on the economy of the 
raising of Bank Rate and the associated monetary measures taken 
to protect the pound in 1957. Important fundamental questions 
are raised by this rise in unemployment. It is clear that unless a 
government is determined to maintain the very low unemploy- 
ment figures that we have become accustomed to in the post-war 
period, the level of unemployment is likely to rise as a result of 
changes in external circumstances or of measures intended to 
promote price stability at home. 

Most people would agree that full employment and price 
stability are both desirable objectives. On the other hand, opinions 
differ as to whether or not the two objectives are compatible. 
Some Catholics may be inclined to believe that there is really no 
a: if price stability can only be achieved at the expense of 
ull employment, then the human waste and suffering caused by 
unemployment is too great to be contemplated with equanimity. 
They may feel that they have the authority of the Church behind 
them in taking this view. The Scottish Catholic Herald recently 
reported a statement by the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux to 
the effect that unemployment should never be used as an instru- 
ment of policy and contrasted this with the view of some British 
economists ‘who pretend that unemployment serves a useful 
purpose’.! There is always some danger in considering statements 
on social questions out of their context, and it is particularly easy 
for a highly condensed newspaper report to carry an implication 
that was intended neither by the original speaker nor the reporter. 
Indeed, it may have been impossible even in the original statement 
to introduce all the qualifications that are necessary to a full 
understanding of the subject. 

1 13th March, 1959. 
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Cardinal Richaud’s statement that unemployment should never 
be used as an instrument of economic policy is, of course, perfectly 
valid and of universal application. The mistake would be to 
assume that it would be wrong in all circumstances to adopt 
economic policies that increase the level of unemployment. 
Whether or not such policies are permissible will depend upon 
the particular circumstances and upon the other consequences of 
such policies, a matter where it is necessary to look for guidance 
to economic theory rather than moral theology. 

It is desirable in considering recent events in Britain to look 
at the pre-war picture in order to get the right perspective. At the 
end of. 1958 there was over half a million people unemployed or 
2.4 per cent of the insured population. The average number 
unemployed during 1939, one of the more prosperous of the 
inter-war years, was over one and a half millions, just about three 
times as many. In 1944, there were two important documents 
published on full employment, a government white paper on 
Employment Policy ve Sir William (now Lord) Beveridge’s Full 
Employment in a Free Society. Both recognized the impossibility 
of achieving full employment in the literal sense of the words. 
The government white paper thought in terms of keeping un- 
employment to something like 8 per cent of the working popula- 
tion, quite a low figure compared with the disastrous levels of the 
early ‘thirties. Beveridge was more optimistic, but even he thought 
that the level of unemployment could not be kept for any length 
of time below 3 per cent and that at times it would be higher. 
Thus although the level of unemployment rose during 1958, it re- 
mained low by pre-war standards. Should we be unduly alarmed 
by this recent rise in unemployment and do all in our power to 
reduce it again to the level of 1955-56, when it was barely over 
I per cent, or should we, whilst recognizing the evils that un- 
employment entails, refuse to be panicked into taking measures 
that whilst curing unemployment have other adverse effects on 
the economy? 

It is important to realize that Cardinal Richaud’s reported 
statement was that unemployment should not be used as an 
instrument of policy. This is not the same thing as saying that it is 
always necessary to avoid economic policies that involve a rise in 
the level of unemployment, ~—— obviously such policies are 
ruled out if other policies can achieve the same desirable ends 
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without the harmful effect on the level of employment. To some, 
the distinction may appear to be hair-splitting, but it is one that 
is well established in dealing with cases involving a ‘double 
effect’. In general, an action that is not intrinsically immoral is 
justified if the following conditions are satisfied: (1) the harmful 
or evil effects are permitted but not intended; (2) the good does 
not follow directly from the evil; (3) the good achieved is 
sufficient to outweigh the evil consequences; and (4) there is no 
reasonable alternative means of achieving the desired good. 

The third of these conditions can be disposed of fairly easily. 
The evils of unemployment are obvious enough, and because 
they are so obvious that may be exaggerated in relation to other 
evils. The evils of inflation are less obvious, and for that reason 
may be overlooked, especially by those who prosper during 
inflation as many employers, shareholders and employees do. 
There are, however, many people who depend on relatively 
fixed incomes, and who are forced to accept a lower standard of 
living as prices rise. Many pensioners are in this kind of position. 
Surely, the sufferings of old people who are robbed of the real 
value of their pensions by rising prices are just as worthy of our 
sympathy as those of the unemployed? And there is the further 
question of the injustice that is involved. Moreover, it is not 
enough to say that the State can relieve the sufferings of the retired 
and others in a similar position. To some extent it can, but we 
must beware of accepting this facile solution for it is one that 
makes a man dependent in old age or other misfortune upon the 
State instead of making it possible for a man whilst working to 
accept that responsibility for making provision for his own and 
his family’s welfare which he should, as a rational creature. 

There are people in Britain today who attribute the inflationary 
spiral to the unreasonable wage demands that are put forward with 
such regularity by the trade unions. Their approach to the prob- 
lem of inflation would be deliberately to raise the level of un- 
employment sufficiently to undermine the bargaining power of 
the trade unions and thus to stop their demands. Even if their 
analysis of the situation were right, the remedy would be wrong. 
Unemployment is an evil, and the evil end would be intended 
and the good would follow from it. Other remedies would have 
to be sought. 

In fact, however, there are probably few if any competent 
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economists who would accept either this analysis or remedy. A 
continuous spiral of rising wages and prices cannot be brought 
about by trade union pressure alone. In the absence of monetary 
expansion, the process of rising wages and prices would rapidly 
come to an end, and there would probably be some rise in 
unemployment independently of deliberate government action. 
For example, as wages rose some employers with limited working 
capital would be unable to pay the higher rates to all their work- 
men, even if they anticipated being able to sell their products at 

rices that would cover their increased cost of production. The 

igher wages and the existing level of employment could be 
maintained only if there was some expansion in the money supply 
and the banks were permitted to lend this new money to firms to 
provide them with necessary working capital.2 Where such a 
monetary policy was pursued, there would be a tendency for 
age generally to rise, and this might wipe out the gains achieved 

y the unions, which would then present further demands. In 
this way, a continuous inflationary spiral might develop. It is 
certainly no duty of a government to insist upon a monetary 
policy of this kind being adopted, even if the consequence of not 
doing so is to allow some increase in the level of unemployment 
to occur. But in this case there is no intention on the part of the 
government to raise the level of unemployment, and such an 
attitude would be quite legitimate. 

Whilst most economists would agree that a cost (or more 
specifically a wage) inflation on the lines outlined above could 
occur, there would be no general agreement that the post-war 
inflation in Britain has been of this kind. The alternative explana- 
tion is that it has been brought about by an excessive demand for 
goods and services. There has been heavy government spending 
on defence and the social services, there has been heavy spending 
on investment in industry (though whether it has been sufficient 
is another matter), and the ordinary citizen has had money left 
in his pocket to spend freely on consumption. The sum of these 
demands has tended to run in excess of what our economy is 
capable of producing. It is for this reason that a balance of pay- 
ments crisis, with imports exceeding exports, has been a common 


2 The analysis may be complicated but not fundamentally altered by the fact that inflation 
can occur without increases in the money supply if greater use is made of existing 
supplies. 
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feature of our post-war inflation: we have tended to import 
excessively to meet the demand that could not be met from our 
own resources. The scarcity of goods has been reflected in a 
scarcity of the labour needed to produce them, and competition 
among employers has forced wages up. There is good reason for 
believing that wages would have risen quite as rapidly in the 
absence of strong trade unions. The more rapid increase in 
earnings compared with basic wage rates is evidence for this view. 
The more rapid increase in earnings is not explained solely by the 
necessity for overtime working; employers have frequently had 
to offer ‘over the odds’ to attract the labour they require. 

If this view of inflation is correct, the remedy would appear to 
be a restriction of demand. This can be done by high interest rates 
brought about by a restrictive monetary policy which aims at 
cutting investment, or by a budget surplus which mops up the 
excess purchasing power of the ordinary citizen and reduces 
expenditure on consumption. Such a policy would be likely to 
have, as one of its effects, some reduction in employment. There 
is no reason to suppose, however, that if the general state of the 
economy is healthy there should be any undue rise in unemploy- 
ment; and this increase would not be the deliberate aim of the 
government. Moreover, there would be no reason why any 
significant number of men should be without work for a pro- 
longed period. 

It is possible to argue that anti-inflationary measures in this 
country have been continued too long. Although the average 
level of unemployment for the country as a whole can hardly Be 
described as catastrophic, another change is more significant. 
Whereas over much of the post-war period the number of unfilled 
vacancies notified to the Ministry of Labour has been substantiall 
greater than the number of men out of work, the number of ‘ach 
vacancies fell steadily throughout 1958 whilst the number of 
unemployed rose. Whilst there are many who would regard 
Beveridge’s definition of full employment, a state where there are 
3 If the distinction between deliberately creating and permitting an increase in un- 

employment still appears to be splitting hairs, it is well to recall the use of a similar 
distinction in a field where Catholics at least are quite agreed, though their attitude is 
by no means shared by those outside the Church. Thus a therapeutic abortion in a case 
where the mother’s life is endangered by the pregnancy is never permissible because 
of the deliberate intention to kill the unborn child; on the other hand, a hysterectomy 


is permissible in a case of malignancy even though this kills the unborn child, because 
here the evil result is only permitted. 
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always more unfilled vacancies than unemployed workers, as 
one that is bound to involve inflation, the reverse situation is 
equally unsatisfactory. The increasing ratio of unemployed to 
vacancies must inevitably mean that the average duration of un- 
employment is increasing. At the beginning of 1958 there were 
5§ vacancies for every hundred men unemployed; by the end of 
the year this figure had fallen to 31, and the proportion of men 
out of work for eight weeks or more had risen from 42 per cent 
to 49 per cent. What is even more disturbing about this kind of 
development is the fact that older men will be the first to lose 
their jobs and will frequently be passed over in favour of younger 
men when vacancies are filled, so that they may virtually have no 
chance of obtaining another job. 

Although it would be wrong to regard the average level of 
unemployment over the whole country as disastrous, there are 
certain elements in the situation that call for careful attention. 
First, any spell of unemployment must involve hardship for those 
affected. Even if the level of unemployment should fall again to 
the extremely low levels that characterized much of the post-war 
period, the effect on the individual will not be greatly changed 
although fewer individuals will be involved. Secondly, the average 
figure for unemployment over the whole country conceals con- 
siderable variation between regions. Thus in January 1959, the 
percentage unemployed in the London area was 1.7, in the 
Northwest 3.9, in Wales 4.6 and in Scotland 5.4. Of the London 
area, it could well be said that there was no problem of un- 
employment at all, for in general it would be extremely difficult 
to reduce the figure of 1.7 per cent. On the other hand, the 
amount of unemployment in Scotland, for example, was certainly 
greater than could be tolerated with equanimity in any com- 
munity that values social justice. 

The inadequacy of unemployment insurance has attracted little 
attention compared with retirement pensions. In the long run, 
however, it is a much more important question, for it is one that 
will always be present. Unemployment insurance is something 
that is probably beyond the ordinary channels for providing 
insurance facilities, whereas in time, given a reasonable level of 
earnings and employment, people could make their own provision 
for retirement pensions quite independently of any state scheme. 
Nor should it be difficult to overcome the practical problems 
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that would be involved. Within the framework of the present 
National Insurance scheme both contributions and benefits 
could be raised, though it might well be desirable to abandon the 

resent system of flat rate benefits and contributions and to relate 
a to normal earnings. 

The objection that is most likely to be put to this proposal is 
that the lower paid worker could not afford the higher contri- 
butions. This argument is not without some basis, but it is wrong 
in that it assumes that the increase in contributions could not be 
combined with other changes that would relieve the lower paid 
worker of other burdens he now carries. The man earning {9 a 
week, for example, a wage well below the present average earn- 
ings for adult men, pays on average roughly 10s. a week in 
tobacco duties. Taking beer duties into account as well, this figure 
is raised to about 15s. a week. There is therefore ample scope for 
introducing more realistic benefits and contributions into the 
National Insurance scheme or any modified scheme and shifting 
the burdens of taxation needed for general government spending 
to classes better able to bear them.* 

To some extent, another approach is also possible. It might be 
possible to give many workers a greater measure of security in 
their jobs than they possess at present. Most industrial workers are 
subject to a week’s notice; many may be liable to even shorter 
notice. The ordinary industrial worker can never expect to be 
given the same security of tenure as the teacher or civil servant, 
who is virtually ensured of continuous employment so long as he 
does not show gross incompetence or is guilty of some form of 
serious misconduct. Even quite senior employees of industrial 
firms are subject to a month’s notice, and may be dismissed if the 
top management feels they are not getting satisfactory results. 
Nevertheless, where there is a question of redundancy arising 
because there has been a shift in demand or because there are new 
techniques being introduced which require fewer people there 
seems no reason why the ordinary manual worker should not be 
given at least a month’s notice. On the whole, it should be possible 
to foresee redundancy that far ahead. In addition, facilities might 
be given to men during the period of notice to look for other 
jobs. In this way, some men might succeed in finding new jobs 


4 There would be a strong case for providing greater help for families at all levels of 
income, but this raises wider issues. 
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and starting at them before their period of notice had expired. 
In this way, much of the temporary unemployment which is now 
regarded as inevitable in a progressive economy could be avoided, 
and lower levels of unemployment achieved without the risk of 
inflation. This approach cannot, however, be the whole answer to 
temporary unemployment and its associated problems. There will 
always be cases where a man must be dismissed at short notice. A 
firm may be faced with some sudden crisis, or a man might be 
taken on who proves incapable of doing his job. There will 
always be some unemployment if men have to change jobs, and 
this can only be dealt with by some scheme that will give them 
adequate unemployment benefit during the period between jobs.5 

The problems raised by localized unemployment are more 
difficult to solve. Two approaches are panne The first is to try 
to bring work to the area of heavy unemployment and the second 
to move people to areas where jobs are available. Both may be 
needed to some extent, and both have this in common; they can 
be achieved only by deliberate action on the part of the state. The 
working of market forces alone will not bring about the necessary 
adjustments. 

It is easy enough to understand why people are not always 
willing to move in search of jobs. They may have little knowledge 
of what jobs are available in other areas. Anything that could be 
done to improve such knowledge would be all to the good, but, 
even if this difficulty were overcome, others would remain. A 
family might not wish to move because it would mean breakin 
ties with relatives and friends living near them. Moving is both 
difficult and costly. It may not be easy to find accommodation 
from a distance, even if it is assumed that suitable accommodation 
will be available. Those living at subsidized rents in council 
houses, or in rent-controlled houses, will certainly not be able to 
find accommodation except at a considerably higher cost. Even 
if it is felt that some people are at present enjoying undeserved 
privileges in this matter, it does not alter the fact that it will make 
them disinclined to move. Finally, the cost of moving furniture, 
buying curtains and other household items where the old cannot 
be used again, personal fares, all add up; and generally this will 
all be in the hope of finding a job. The manual worker will rarely 


$s Unemployment benefit equal to something like two-thirds to three-quarters of normal 
earnings might be taken as a desirable target. 
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be engaged for a particular job before he moves, and if he moves 
and fails to get a job he is out ot the frying pan into the fire. 

It may be less obvious that industries will be reluctant to move 
to areas of heavy unemployment. At first sight, it might appear 
that there would be substantial advantages in moving to such areas 
rather than to areas of full employment. It would be easier for a 
firm to recruit the workers it needs in an area of unemployment. 
Basic wage rates may not be lower than elsewhere, because trade 
unions now generally secure uniform rates for the whole country, 
but with an adequate supply of workers, overtime working (which 
is expensive because it is paid at higher rates and because pro- 
ductivity falls) should be unnecessary and so should payments 
over and above the agreed rates. On the other hand, consumer 
goods industries now tend to concentrate near the markets, and 
areas of unemployment are by their very nature poor markets. 
Transport costs to the main markets will be higher. Where a new 
firm is entering an established industry, it may prefer to be near 
other firms in the industry. Even if labour is scarce, it will be able 
to get a share of experienced labour. The unemployed workers 
elsewhere may lack experience in the particular type of work. 

Just as the unemployed worker may be ignorant of the pros- 
pects of finding work elsewhere, the industrialist may be ignorant 
of the possibilities of success in the areas of unemployment. 
Nevertheless, there will be cases where the industrialist would 
really run into higher costs if forced to move to one area rather 
than another of his own choice. How far is it desirable that 
industrial development should be steered to areas of unemploy- 
ment, even if costs are raised? In considering this question of 
higher costs, it is important to realize that this is not merely a 
question of money. If money costs are higher, it is almost certainly 
a reflection of the fact that extra inputs of labour and capital are 
required to secure a given output in one area compared with 
another. Thus by steering industrial development to the areas of 
unemployment, a smaller output will be obtained from our 
limited productive resources. If this approach seems too materia- 
listic, it may be added that extra production would enable us to 
give more assistance to less developed countries as well as pro- 
viding more luxuries for ourselves with our reasonably high 
standard of living. This, however, is only an argument in favour 
of encouraging the mobility of labour rather than steering in- 
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dustries towards the workless. It is clearly better than some 
development should take place in areas of unemployment, for 
this will bring about some increase in output compared with the 
situation in which men remain idle. 

There is another strong economic argument for steering 
industrial development towards areas of high unemployment. 
Costs are important, but the costs the industrialist considers may 
not include all costs that are relevant. Part of the cost of choosing 
a particular location is, if it involves men and women moving 
from one place to another, the cost of building houses, schools, 
hospitals and so on for them. All these are already available where 
they are living, and these costs could be avoided if industry in- 
stead of people moved. The case for choosing the site where costs 
are lowest is only valid if all costs are duly considered. 

Whilst due weight should be given to these economic con- 
siderations they are not the only ones that are relevant. Some 
economic sacrifice may be considered worth while in order to 
preserve the health of local communities. When people move to 
jobs, it is usually the younger ones who are involved. The com- 
munity left behind becomes unbalanced; it has an unusually high 
proportion of old people, and the vigour of community life is 
thereby reduced. Just how great an economic sacrifice the nation 
as a whole is prepared to make for the sake of preserving com- 
munity life is a matter of judgment, and opinions may differ. It is 
possible, however, to outline one or two relevant considerations. 

First, it may be argued that a man has a right to work. This 
right also means a right to work for a just wage. It does not 
follow, however, that he always has a right to work where he is 
living now, any more than he has a right to work of a particular 
kind. If men want to stay in a particular town, they should be 
willing to make some sacrifices, and there is no reason why wages 
in an area should not be allowed to fall to some extent in order to 
attract industries. To this extent, there is an argument against 
the present highly centralized system of collective bargaining. 

Secondly, no private business enterprise can be forced to an 
area where it sees no long run prospect of earning reasonable 
profits. The government can, of course, prohibit further develop- 
ment in areas like London that are already badly congested, and 
it can help attract industries to certain areas by providing cheap 
factory accommodation and so on. Such assistance may enable a 
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firm to make a profit and make it worthwhile for it to go to a 
particular area. The possibility of steering industries to areas of 
unemployment, even at the risk of incurring higher costs, is 
greater where some quite new development is concerned than 
where it is a case of a new firm entering an established industry, 
for in the latter case the firm will have to meet competition from 
more favourably located undertakings. 

In some cases, however, it will be necessary to encourage people 
to move to other areas in search of work. If, for example, a coal- 
mine has to be closed, it is reasonable to expect the miner to move 
to another village where he can get work in another mine. If 
fewer miners are required, he may have to move to a nearby 
town, for many mining villages would be totally unsuitable for 
factory development. Generous assistance should be given to 
those having to move, including in appropriate cases the legal 
costs involved in selling and buying a house. Even at the present 
rate of unemployment benefit, the cost of assisting such move- 
ment would be quickly recouped, and this would be doubly so 
if more adequate benefits were provided as suggested above. In 
this case, attention would also have to be given to the danger that 
a man might prefer to stay put and continue to draw unemploy- 
ment benefit instead of moving to another job. Willingness to 
move to another job should be a condition of drawing benefit, 
though very great care should be taken before exercising coercive 
powers. In normal cases, a man should not be compelled to move 
unless he has been allowed a reasonable period in which to find 
another job. The numbers who would have to move need not be 
excessive, and there should be provision for ensuring that a man 
was not compelled to move where there were serious domestic 
difficulties.6 The problem of unemployment is above all a human 
one, involving not only the hardships consequent upon the loss of 
income but the frustration of being unwanted, of having no role 
to play in the community. The problem is also an economic one, 
and a solution that ignores the hard facts of economic life is 
unrealistic. The above argument has been trying to show that it is 
possible to solve the problems raised by unemployment such as 
this country has experienced recently in a manner that fully 


respects human needs and takes account of economic realities. 

6 Where a man had virtually no chance of re-employment unless he moved, an exception 
would have to be made to this rule. Everything possible should be done, however, to 
help him with his difficulties. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MISSION 


RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


in France provided the world press with a first-class story. 
For the vast majority in England (whatever may have been 
the case in France) the disciplinary action of the Holy See and the 
storm it aroused were, indeed, the first intimation that for several 
ears a number of priests had abandoned the security of pres- 
set and religious house to work at the dock or in factories and 
share in every respect the living conditions of the working class. 
But even for those Catholics in England who were already aware 
of the movement and sympathetic with its aims, the Roman 
condemnation came as a bolt from the blue. They found them- 
selves, in fact, singularly ill-equipped to find any answer to the 
inevitable accusation that the Church had shown itself to be 
incurably distrustful of any new methods of evangelization and 
indissolubly wedded to a ‘bourgeois’ outlook and way of life. 
Their embarrassment was only sharpened by the outcry which 
broke out in Catholic circles in France. Was there, in fact, danger 
of a split in the French Church or of the rise of a new and more 
bitter Gallicanism? Here at any rate was M. Mauriac talking 
darkly of a new concordat (not that many of us in England at 
least made much of what that might mean). 

Looking back at all the furore from these five years’ distance, 
what perhaps is most surprising is the silence that has succeeded 
the storm. What is its meaning? That, after all, the worker priest 
crisis was only a storm in a teacup, the French blowing off steam 
in a typically French way? Or is it a sign of a deep and still 
unhealed wound in the body of French Catholicism? The 
undiminished élan of France in so many other fields of the 
apostolate might lead us to accept the former explanation. Yet all 
this must remain somewhat ambiguous with the continuing lack 
of information as to what has really happened in the field where 
the worker priests played so important a part, the mission to the 
de-christianized proletariat which forms the bulk of the French 
population. 


I: is now little over five years since the worker priest crisis 
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Fortunately there has just appeared in France a volume which 
does a great deal to remove the curtain of silence and to reveal 
what has been happening in this field. This is Journal d’une Mission 
Ouvriere, 1941-1959.! The book does not purport to deal with the 
worker priest movement as a whole. Perhaps more usefully, it is 
entirely concerned with the fate of one group involved in that 
movement, the Mission of Marseilles. But it is just this limitation 
which makes the book more concrete, actual and detailed than 
would be possible in any general survey of the movement. 

As can be seen from the title, the book is not concerned solely 
with what happened after 1954, but deals with the whole history 
of this particular mission. It is this which makes it especially useful 
to us in England. For most of us there was a gap in our knowledge 
of the worker priest movement from about 1948 onwards. Up 
to that date, thanks to the enterprise of the publishing house of 
Sheed and Ward in bringing out translations of the well-known 
books of the Abbés Godin and Daniel and Péres Perrin and Loew, 
we had been comparatively well-informed. But these books only 
put us in touch with the promising beginnings of the movement 
and of its later developments and internal crises we were ignorant. 

The present volume is in fact a sequel to the early book of Pére 
Loew. The form, however, is different. Whereas Mission to the 
Poorest (the title of his first book in the English edition) is a very 
personal work, the Journal is largely composed of letters and 
reports, whether to superiors or otherwise, which form, in fact, 
the dossier of a mission team. It is true that most of these docu- 
ments were written at various times by Pére Loew himself, and 
of course he is responsible for the ‘continuity’ of the volume; but 
other members of the team have contributed as well. 

It might be useful here to summarize what we already know 
from the earlier book. It was in 1941 that Pére Loew first came 
into contact with what was to become his chosen field of apostolic 
activity. He had come to Marseilles to carry out some research 
into working class conditions as a member of the sociological 
group, Economie et Humanisme. Despairing of being able to do 
this as an outside observer, he obtained permission from his 
superiors to work full-time as a docker, thus becoming the first of 
all the worker priests. At first he used to return to his Dominican 
priory in the evenings; but after a few months he carried his 
1 Les Editions du Cerf (Rencontres, No. $5), 960 fr. 
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absorption into the workers’ milieu still further by getting leave 
to live out in a working class quartier. 

If it was as an observer that Pére Loew had entered on this way 
of life, it was as a missioner that he remained. Quite soon other 
priests, diocesan and religious alike, joined him, and eventually 
a parish was entrusted to them as a mission-team. What had been 
the presbytery of this parish was divided up among three or four 
needy families, the three or four priests comprising the team 
occupying a couple of rooms in what had been the parish hall. 
There they saw to their own household chores, kept an open door 
for all in the neighbourhood and maintained themselves from the 
wages of one or more of their number who, without being with- 
drawn from pastoral activities, worked full-time in a factory or 
at the docks. The worship of the parish was revivified, the 
administration of the sacraments and other rites disencumbered 
of the embarrassment of fee and ‘class’, and gradually a living 
Christian community built up. 

A great deal of the Journal is devoted, as was most of Mission 
to the Poorest, to the fundamental problems that faced Pére Loew 
and his companions in their task. What confronted them was a 
world, the majority of whom, as they soon came to see, had no 
remaining vestige of belief in the mysteries of the Faith, nor 
indeed any sense of the sacred at all; who regarded what the 
Church taught as nothing but mere fable and were firmly con- 
vinced that even priests did not really believe but only maintained 
the fable because it was their ‘job’ and brought them money and 
security. How was one to get to grips with this world? Clearly 
great efforts in the fields of catechesis and liturgy were necessary. 
But before such efforts could be expected to bear fruit, it was 
first of all necessary to show that the Church, in its official repre- 
sentatives, the priesthood, was not bound up with money and the 
‘bosses’, that it really transcended the bourgeois way of life and 
culture with which it was associated in the minds of so many. 
The only way in which it seemed that this could be done was for 
the priest to go to the worker, to immerse himself fuliy in the 
world of manual labour in order to share its dehumanized condi- 
tions of life and work and its fundamental insecurity. Only by 
becoming real neighbours with this worker world, by identifying 
oneself with it, could the priest hope to win a sympathetic hearing 
for Christ and his Gospel. 
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So much we already knew from the earlier volume. Where the 
Journal breaks—for us—new ground is the light it sheds on the 
development that this notion of identification underwent among 
members of the mission. For this was the principal problem that 
was to occupy their minds and dominate their discussions for the 
next few years. It was the emergence of a particular way of 
interpreting this identification which led to he public crisis of 
the winter of *53-54. Not, however, before it had produced an 
internal crisis within the ranks of the worker priests themselves. 

No one who reads the very full documentation of the debates 
and discussions of this period now given us by Pére Loew can fail 
to be gripped and deeply moved by the story it discloses. The 
zeal, enthusiasm and sincerity of all in the movement is shown to 
be above question. The insight into the French workers’ men- 
tality and aspirations gained through their experience and here 
set on record is of the greatest value. 

At the same time, viewed dispassionately, as is now possible 
five years after the storm, the development which the movement 
took cannot honestly be called anything but wrong-headed, 
childish even, and unhealthy. Whether this was consciously 
willed by a majority in the movement or was the work of a few, 
it is not perhaps possible from the available evidence to judge. 
What is certain is that this development was such that it could not 
but hit the public eye and so jeopardize the success and the very 
existence of the whole experiment. 

The development in question consisted in extending the notion 
of identification beyond the mere sharing of the workers’ labour 
and living conditions to include the adoption of what might 
briefly be called their ‘mythology’ and of the whole already 
existent structure of means which they had evolved for the 
realization of their practical aims. In a word, it meant sharing the 
workers’ militant action as well as his sufferings. What in practice 
this involved was close co-operation with the Communists. The 
‘baptism of Marxism’ became a catchword of the movement. 
From this climate of thought there arose what was to become 
an embarrassment and a scandal for so many active lay Catholics 
of the working class, namely the spectacle of priests taking leading 
parts in Marxist-inspired trade unions, demonstrations and 
movements from which they themselves had been taught to 


hold aloof. 
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Fortunately there were others in the movement who opposed 
this trend, and Pére Loew and his earliest companions were 
prominent among them. From the documents now made avail- 
able we can follow step by step his growing uneasiness at the way 
things were going and the many efforts he made, with a striking 
humility, to communicate this uneasiness to the younger members 
of his team who all leaned towards the opposite view and were 
by now in the majority. To help clear up his own difficulties we 
see him making a journey to Rome. There he presents a statement 
of the principles upon which his mission was based to Mgr 
Montini from whom, as indeed from so many, he receives a most 
sympathetic hearing. But at the same time he becomes aware of a 
certain hardening against this new form of apostolate. 

What in fact was troubling Rome was the same as what was 
causing Pére Loew disquiet. It was the incompatibility of the 
turn things had taken with the ideals—or rather the raison d’ étre— 
of the priesthood. The fundamental difficulty was not that partici- 
pation in the militant worker movement was a danger to the 
priest’s own spiritual life. It was, of course, that, and that was 
serious enough. But what was much more serious was that this 
activity prevented the priest from carrying out his function as a 
priest. It hampered him, in fact, in his essential activity of beari 
witness to Christ and of bringing Christ and his Gospel to other 
men. 

It is important to stress this point. Nothing is easier—and it was 
a thing frequently done five years ago— to label Rome’s 
preoccupation in the worker priest crisis as a sort of old- and 
nursery-maidish anxiety lest the traditional sacristy-pieties of the 
priestly caste be abandoned and the souls of individual priests 
stained through contact with a rough and alien world. It is 
foolish and false to think Rome ever will, or ever should, be 
indifferent to the personal piety of the Catholic priest. But it is to 
have lost her mind, and the mind of Christ, to forget the paradox 
that while the individual holiness of every man is the Church’s 
ultimate concern, for her the personal sanctification of the priest 
is subordinate to just that concern, and is in fact attained only to 
the degree that the priest makes this his own, and sole, concern. 
Pro eis sanctifico meipsum. To give all one’s energies to seeking the 
temporal welfare of a class, or even of mankind as a whole, is not 
his task. To think one can do this as a means to the advance of the 
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Gospel is both naively childish and contrary to the clearest 
teaching of revelation. 

Nothing indeed is more interesting in the Journal than the way 
in which it shows Pére Loew, the pioneer worker priest, as having 
reached the position which was to guide the action of the Holy 
See long in advance of the blow itself, and even perhaps as having 
anticipated the French episcopate in his awareness of the dangers 
of the situation. This at any rate one would seem to gather from 
his respectful critique, now published, of a draft directoire for 
worker priests drawn up by the Assembly of Cardinals and 
Bishops of France and sent to him for his comments. The blow 
which the Roman authorities ultimately delivered was a severe 
one. It could not help but be severe. What one cannot say is that 
it was ‘unsignalled’. 

The documents which deal with the time of the Roman 
intervention are, as one might expect, some of the most moving 
in this dossier. This is particularly true of the brief two pages in 
which Pére Loew describes how he set about what must have 
been the extremely harrowing task of explaining to his fellow- 
dockers what it was all about. The following extract fully 
vindicates his own personal position and needs no comment: 

‘Here word for word is the explanation I give them: 

“It’s like this. Some of our number seeing there’s so much 
social injustice around and that the bosses can’t or won't do 
anything about it, have felt that they themselves had to take a 
hand as leaders in the unions and secretaries in the move- 
ments..." 

And I am ready to declare under oath that no sooner did I 
ever use this simple phrase than the man I was speaking to 
would interrupt and say: 

—“Ah, there you are. They’ve been taking up politics. No, 
no; priests oughtn’t to take up politics.” 

This piece of mine has been repeated dozens of times and 
always, without the least prompting on my part, the same 
conclusion has been given in reply. This seems to me to prove 
quite conclusively that the workers have no difficulty whatso- 
ever in understanding that it is not for the priest to meddle in 
these matters. 

Some of the workers have quite spontaneously offered the 
opinion: 
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“Ah yes, it’s all right for priests, if they’re workers, to belong 
to the union that looks after then. But they certainly oughtn’t 
to go further than that.” 

Nevertheless, they invariably followed this opinion with the 
comment: 

‘All the same, though, if they’re suppressed that'll only show 
that the Vatican’s on the side of the rich”.’ 

Fortunately, however, although the Marseilles team was badly 
hit by the blow—the limitation of hours of work was, of course, 
the greatest difficulty—the Mission survived. Very soon we see 
the team doing second-best to working in the docks and factories 
—this being now, in practice, impossible (what employer would 
engage a man for three hours a day?)—by taking up piece-work 
at home. If the witness in the workshop was lost, the witness in 
the working class quartier went on. And the live Christian 
community built up out of the parish they had taken over rallied 
to the support and defence of their priests. 

It was, in fact, their being integrated into the parish structure 
which saved the Marseilles Mission at the time of the crisis, just 
perhaps as earlier it had saved them from the worst excesses of the 
movement elsewhere. Pére Loew indeed had always been acutely 
aware of the danger involved in separating the worker priest 
mission from the existing parish. The two must, somehow, co- 
operate. Otherwise a ‘two-church’ mentality could too easily 
and all too disastrously grow, the myth of a ‘live’ mission com- 
munity growing round the worker priests set over against the 
‘dead’ parish administered by the ‘official’ curé from the Cenaget 
seclusion and comfort of his presbytery. 

The last pages of the Journal deal with more recent and perhaps 
more profound developments. Oddly enough, what one might 
readily have expected to be somewhat melancholy reading, is on 
the contrary suffused with a sober hope. The drastic surgical 
treatment carried out by authority had removed the canker which 
had been poisoning the movement. This removal allowed Pére 
Loew and his companions the more easily and calmly to think 
out ways and means of remedying certain defects in the movement 
which he had gradually come to see as the causes of the disaster 
that had come upon it. Chief among these defects were: the lack 
of any real and definite channel of authority and mutual informa- 
tion effectively functioning between the priests on the mission 
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and the episcopate; the tendency for young and inexperienced 

riests to be + st into the mission with a quite inadequate 

ackground of training, whether intellectual, spiritual or practical; 
and, largely as a consequence of this last, the whole febrile, 
shrilly impatient and exasperated atmosphere of the years 

receding the crisis, with all its facile slogans ‘baptiser le marxisme’, 
la théologie est a refaire’ (not, as Pére Loew remarks, that those 
who said this had any fund of ideas with which to begin this 
refashioning), and the rest. The team remembered something 
Pére Congar had said to them away back in 1948: 

‘Plus on est aux frontiéres, plus il faut renouer contact avec 
le centre, plus on entre dans |’extraordinaire, plus il faut 
s’appuyer sur une spiritualité classique.’ 

In the end it came to be seen that there actually existed in the 
Church today a new and flexible instrument whereby the tradi- 
tional Catholic values of authority and obedience and of an 
intense and enduring intellectual and spiritual formation could be 
combined with new adventures in the field of the apostolate. 
Thus was born the secular institute, Mission Ouvriére Saints 
Pierre-et-Paul, with its ideal of the traditional vita apostolica of 
contemplation and action—contemplata aliis tradere—to be lived in 
a new setting. 

Having traced the fortunes of the worker mission in Marseilles 
from the day Pére Loew first donned his overalls and signed on 
at the docks until the present, we are perhaps in a better position 
to answer the questions we asked ourselves at the beginning of 
this article. What, then, is to be our judgment on the outcry of 
”53-54 and the silence that followed? To characterize the former 
as a typical display of French emotional pyrotechnics sparked off 
by an innate love of exaggeration would be a profound and all 
too smug a mistake. There might be much about the particular 
form the worker priest movement first took that made it unfit for 
export—at least across the Channel. Yet its relevance as a first 
try-out of something significant and of immense value is surely 
not confined to France. For one thing, it is not perhaps irrelevant 
to remind ourselves that a vast sector of the world’s population is 
now under Communist control, and that therefore, whatever one 
thinks of the slogan, ‘baptism of Marxism’, at least a Church with 
a world mission can but have the baptism of Marxists very high 
in her list of priorities. Then again there are so many examples in 
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history, and perhaps even more in the present, of France being the 
first to express in a concrete form what was later found to be the 
commen aspiration for a new growth in the Church as a whole. 
One can cite as examples of this the modern liturgical, biblical and 
Marian movements. It would, then, be unwise to allow our dis- 
approval of certain initial excesses to prevent us from giving fair 
and serious consideration to the suggestion that the birth of the 
ideal of a priestly mission to the working class involving a 
(legitimate) measure of identification with that class might not 
equally be a sign of the Holy Ghost at work in the Church today. 
Nova et vetera. For all its appearance of being something quite 
unprecedented, the movement has in fact for a Christian the most 
compelling antecedents: Peter at Joppa lodging with Simon the 
tanner; Paul, who sought to make himself all things to all men, so 
sensitive lest he be a burden to the new Christian communities he 
had founded, plying the loom along with Aquila and Priscilla, 
refugees from Rome, in the port of Corinth; the Lord himself 
and his long years at the carpenter’s bench at Nazareth. What we 
heard in ’53-54 expressed the pain of those who thought they were 
witnessing the suppression of something they rightly judged to 
be authentically of the Gospel. 

We should be correct, then, in concluding that after all a 
severe wound had been inflicted on all that was best in the whole 
body of French Catholicism. The mistake would be to think the 
wound was mortal. The evidence now presented by Pére Loew 
of the evolution of his Mission Ouvriére in the silence of the last 
five years towards its present healthier and sturdier form surely 
makes it clear to the eyes of faith that the Holy See in the moment 
of crisis acted not as an executioner but as a tool in the hands of 
the divine Husbandman who has plainly told us (John, xv, 2) 
that he trims fruit-bearing branches—in order that they may 
bring forth more fruit. Perhaps we should leave the last word to 
Pére Loew himself: 

‘There is no movement in the Church which escapes this law. 

For it is God’s express will. Newman and Lagrange, to mention 

only the most recent examples, fully understood its profound 

meaning. Some of my readers may feel a little puzzled and 
point to the multitude of somewhat trivial and ineffectual 
activities and movements in the Church that go on growing 
and are never interfered with. Why are these left in peace? Can 
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the answer be that the Husbandman foresees that all the fruit 
they ever could bear anyway comes to such a tiny amount? 

But all who are engaged in a worth-while work that is to 
endure must expect and accept the law of the pruning-hook. 
And it is up to them to maintain a firm resolve to abide within 
the Church of Christ, no matter what the cost may be. In this 
way they will be pruned, but not cut off. They will continue 
to live and will bear their fruit in due season.’2 


2 One of the chapters in the Journal is called ‘Catéchisme des adultes’, and here Pére 
Loew discusses the problem of how one introduces to the truths of Christianity a world 
which has lost all sense of God, which never uses the word ‘soul’ and which the language 
of the Bibles provokes only to laughter. That Pére Loew has over the years become a past- 
master in this difficult art is borne witness to by a remarkable group of eight ‘albums’ 
appearing in the series Fétes et Saisons, and employing to the full all its skill in presenta- 
tion and the use of illustration. These are: Dieu Existe, Le Mal, Quel est cet homme, 

Jésus-Christ?, Jésus-Christ te parle, Homme, qui es-tu?, L’Eglise familiére et mystérieuse, 
Le Miracle, signe de Dieu, and Mais enfin, mon Dieu, qui étes-vous? (Editions du Cerf, 
various prices, 50-60 fr. each). For an excellent introduction in English to the directness, 
freshness and charm of Pére Loew’s approach see The Love we Forget (Geoffrey Chap- 
man, Doctrine and Life Series, 2s. 6d.), containing five T.V. addresses. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE UNIVERSE 


MicHAEL HosKIN 


science with the British public, and, with the development 

of radio astronomy and the recent launching of earth- 
satellites, the choice of a cosmologist to give the recent Reith 
Lectures was not surprising. Professor A. C. B. Lovell, who is 
well-known for the part he played in the development of the 
great Jodrell Bank ~ telescope, took as his title “The individual 
and the universe’, and in his lectures he found three points of 
contact between cosmology and religion, each of which calls 
for comment. 

The first occurred in his introductory lecture, which was 
devoted to the transition from the medieval geocentric and 
ordered cosmos to the infinite universe of the late seventeenth 
century. ‘In the three centuries since Galileo and Newton we 
have moved far, but the vital break with tradition belongs to 
their age, not ours.’ Now Professor Lovell shows that he 
appreciates that the revolution sparked off by the publication in 
1543 of Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus rapidly involved not only 
physical science as a whole, but also philosophy, religion, and in 
fact many of the features of man’s world picture. But it is on the 
religious aspect that he dwells. “The story’, he says, ‘is mainly one 
of persecution of the astronomers on religious grounds’, and in 
this way he produces a thoroughly distorted and unsatisfactory 
picture, for which he was rightly censured by Mr Arthur Koestler 
in a long letter to The Listener the following week. 

What led Professor Lovell to take this attitude? I think the 
answer is to be found in his reading of de Santillana’s The Crime 
of Galileo,? an emotional and compelling book which he reviewed 
at length (and with disastrous inaccuracy) early last year. Profes- 
sor Lovell’s first lecture reflects in detail the influence of de 
Santillana, who is of course specifically concerned with the 


Fre a number of years, cosmology has been a favourite 


I Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations are from the lectures. 

2 Discussed in my ‘Galileo reconsidered’, The Dublin Review, Autumn 1958. Some of the 
philosophical and physical issues raised by Copernicanism are briefly considered in 
Chapter III of this book. 

3 The New Statesman, 22 February 1958. 
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religious controversy that centred round Galileo and who 
therefore emphasizes only one aspect of an extremely complex 
situation. But it seems that Lovell was not convinced with 
Koestler’s arguments, for later, when reviewing The Sleepwalkers,* 
he spoke of Koestler’s ‘protracted feat of mental agility’, and was 
in turn rebuked for ‘arrogant contempt for the humanities’.® 

In his second lecture, on the origins of the solar system, Profes- 
sor Lovell raised the question of the uniqueness of man. ‘Modern 
cosmogony’, he tells us, “can accept a situation in which most of 
the stars in the milky way have planetary systems similar to our 
own’, so that ‘the question of the evolution of some forms of 
living material elsewhere in the universe is therefore removed 
from the astronomical to the biological domain’. He concluded 
‘the biologist must introduce inconceivable chances against 
evolution elsewhere if we are to preserve our uniqueness’. Now 
this is not a new issue: the probability of life existing elsewhere in 
the universe was acknowledged by, for example, many eighteenth- 
century astronomers. But surely the problem for theology would 
come not from Martian apes but hon Martians with rational 
souls, and our uniqueness is not necessarily threatened by the 
existence of ‘some forms of living material elsewhere in the 
universe’. 

Professor Lovell devoted the later lectures to the ‘ultimate 
cosmological problem’ of the origin of the universe. The question 
of creation interests the theologian as well as the cosmologist, 
and the present situation in cosmology is unusually exciting. 
Broadly speaking, cosmological theories fall into two groups: the 
‘evolutionary’ and the ‘steady-state’. The evolutionary theories 
are associated above all with the Abbé Georges Lemaitre. Accord- 
ing to him, the universe originated in a small and dense ‘primeval 
atom’. This expanded until the size of the universe was about a 
thousand million light years, after which followed a nearly- 
static condition. “Then the conditions of near equilibrium were 
again upset, the forces of cosmical repulsion began to win over 
those of gravitational attraction, and the universe was launched 
on the career of expansion which after nine thousand million 
years brought it to the state which we witness today.’ 

Professor Lovell observes that ‘at the present time there are no 


4 The Sunday Times, 25 January 1959. 
$ Letter to The Sunday Times, 8 February 1959. 
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known features of the observable universe which are incompatible 
with Lemaitre’s evolutionary cosmology’, and he also says that 
evolutionary theories ‘are regarded with the most favour by the 
majority of contemporary astronomers’. This is worth emphasiz- 
ing, for the rival theories are largely the work of British cos- 
mologists, and in this country the impression is often given that 
only eccentrics cling to the evolutionary position. 

The exponents of the steady-state theories, on the other hand, 
hold that ‘the creation of matter is taking place continuously, 
and that although stars and galaxies evolve from this basic material 
the universe, when considered as a large-scale structure, is in a 
steady-state’. 

The opposing theories make different predictions of the past 
and future state of the universe. They agree that the galaxies we 
now see are moving out into space in different directions; but 
whereas on the evolutionary theories this means that in the 
future fewer galaxies will be visible from earth, on the steady- 
state theories fresh galaxies are being formed to take the place of 
those that are disappearing from sight, so that the overall picture 
will remain essentially unchanged. Similarly, the evolutionary 
theories predict that in the past more galaxies were to be seen, 
whereas, as before, the steady-state theories forecast no essential 
change from what we now see. 

To decide between the two theories by observational evidence, 
then, we need to look far enough into the future or into the past. 
This seems a forlorn hope indeed; but in fact, because of the finite 
speed of light and radio waves on the one hand and the develo 
ment of radio astronomy on the other, a decision is not a 
possible but likely, and quite soon. Because of the finite speed of 
light we see the stars as they were at some time in the past—the 
sun as it was eight minutes ago, the next nearest star as it was four 
years ago, some of the star systems which can be photographed in 
large optical telescopes as they were two thousand million years 
ago. The large optical telescopes, then, show us parts of the 
universe as it existed a very long time ago; a very long time, but 
unfortunately not quite long enough for the forecasts made by the 
rival theories to be significantly different. 

This is a tantalizing situation for the cosmologist. Fortunately 
there are two ways round the difficulty, both of them made 
possible by very recent developments. One is to transport optical 
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telescopes outside the earth’s atmosphere which does so much to 
hamper observations; the other is to use radio telescopes to 
detect not the light waves but the radio waves which come to us 
from outer space. 
The study of these radio waves has proved immensely interest- 
ing. As Professor Lovell has written elsewhere, ‘intense efforts 
have been made to find some relationship between the radio 
sources and objects that are visible in the ordinary telescopes. 
Although several thousands of the radio sources have now been 
“wee in some cases the size and shape measured—the 
inkages that have been established with the common stars remain 
very few, and the general paradox of the existence of the radio 
sources remains.’ But one very remarkable identification was 
made when the 200-inch telescope on Palomar, the largest in the 
world, was used to search for a visible object corresponding to a 
radio source in a position measured with the radio telescope at 
Cambridge. “They found there a remarkable event in which two 
great extra-galactic nebulae seem to have collided with one 
another.’ The collision is at the limit of clear vision of the Palomar 
telescope, but the radio waves could be detected even if the 
nebulae were ten times as far away; and it is now thought that 
many of the radio sources are due to the collision of galaxies too 
far away in space, and therefore also in time, for the optical 
telescopes to penetrate. If this is so then the radio telescopes will 
soon provide us with measurements for which the evolutionary 
and steady-state theories give significantly-different predictions. 
Professor Lovell began his modestly-written conclusion by 
saying that, for all but materialist astronomers, ‘a settlement of this 
cosmological issue might mean an affirmation or rejection of 
deeply embedded philosophical and theological beliefs’. We must 
ask whether such serious theological issues are in fact at stake. 
Surely not, and for three reasons. First, if one theory is falsified 
by new observations, this does not establish a rival theory unless 
this rival theory is logically the only possible alternative, which is 
hardly ever the case; and in saying this one does not have to go to 
the length of regarding all scientific theories as permanently in 
danger of falsification by new evidence, for cosmological theories 
are rightly notorious for the flimsiness of their observational 
foundations, as the correspondence in The Listener showed. 
6 Progress, Autumn 1957. 
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Secondly, crucial experiments do not always succeed in under- 
mining theories according to plan. New evidence (which in any 
case involves theory in its interpretation) may lead to a modifica- 
tion of the theory with which it conflicts, or it may simply be 
explained away. One is reminded of the seventeenth-century 
Antonio Rocco who said: ‘In the first place, I will go on denying 
that it so happens; and if the contrary were proved to me by 
convincing experiments, I would look for other reasons why it 
might happen.” Professor Lovell himself recognizes that all ma 
not go according to plan when he says ‘the optimism with whi 
I believe we are on the verge of producing the necessary observa- 
tional data is tempered with a t ae apprehension, born of bitter 
experience, that the decisive experiment nearly always extends 
one’s horizon into regions of new doubts and difficulties’. 

Thirdly, although he is not altogether clear on this point, 
Professor Lovell seems to feel that a theist must reject the steady- 
state theories because the continuous creation it proposes happens 
under our very noses and so a complete explanation at the scien- 
tific level may be possible; whereas the primeval atom of the 
evolutionary theory is inaccessible to science and so leaves a place 
for the Creator. We seem to be offered, in the words of Dixon, 
‘the notion of God who made the world, and then, being weary, 
went into retirement’.® Such a notion is very unsatisfactory. The 
theist is not opposed to a scientific theory which offers a complete 
explanation at a scientific level. For the theist God must operate 
as well as natural causes, but at a quite different level. 

There remains the particular theological question of whether 
it has been revealed that creation had a beginning in time. If this 
is so, as many theologians teach, then it would be difficult for a 
Catholic to accept a steady-state theory as true and final. But, then, 
who would claim that it is? 


7 Quoted from de Santillana’s edition of Galileo’s Dialogue on the Great World Systems, 


p. 159. 
8 In The Human Situation. Quoted by Lord Brabazon of Tara in a letter to The Listener, 
25 December 1958. 
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SANTA SABINA 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Come seeking Christ and here’s a husk of stone, 
The last work of a master builder, thought out 
With a serene compassion for mortality, 
Expressing in the conventions of a courthouse 


The merciful grave stillness of the sea. 


Patrician woman turned contemplative, 
Transcribing passages sent her by a Greek 
In praise of virginity or in condemnation 


Of an impulsive bishop who tends to speak, 


Say inexactly, framing a new question. 


Formulas, invocations, imprecations, 

Senatorial diction learnt from her own father, 
But something feninine transposes it, 
Something acquired from a Syrian fostermother 
That has to do with devotion and regret. 


The wells of Isis are built over now, 

The priest-king standing in a storm of petals 
Fades or is inode out. And yet a mode 
May survive changing words, and ancient titles 
May still be loved not fully understood. 


This pagan beauty cleansed and canonized— 
It is as » es Demeter had been chastened, 

Started a long penance and only then 

Been turned to stone; and then at last been christened 
And constituted mother of corn and men. 


Light without colour, or the colour of the 
Sea before sunrise when the stilted waders 
Move delicately down the fringe of foam 
And in Ravenna in the emperor’s gardens 


The dewy branches are catching the first flame. 





— reer een ee 
























SANTA SABINA 
Here every morning is an Easter morning, 


This great sarcophagus is filled with grain 
Spilling with life A place of resurrections 
Frequent enough for any Magdalen 

Weeping and waiting the gardener’s directions. 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Brackrriars will be a double number for 
July and August. This will appear at the beginning of July (price 
3s. 6d.) and will contain long articles by Joseph Bourke, o.?., 
on ‘The Unity of the Old Testament’, Herbert McCabe, 0.P., on 
‘The Theology of Marriage’, Jecques Nantet on “The Religious 
Situation in Russia’, and Eliza>eth Jennings on “The Vision of 
Joy: A Study of George Bernancs’. 
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FINE, DULL, BEAUTIFUL! 
ILtTUD EvANs, O.P. 


HE last of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s writing is an un- 
finished note, made during a retreat in Dublin, on the 


wedding feast at Cana: “There has been no stint, but there 
has been an unwise order in the serving’. It might stand, Father 
Devlin suggests, ‘for posterity’s estimate of him as well as the 
steward’s of the wine’. For that matter it might stand for the two 
volumes that now complete the gathering together of all the 
fragments of Hopkins’s writing. Rarely can a poet’s papers have 
been edited with such care, and at first one wonders at the 
industry that has been devoted to editing material which is often 
trivial and even tedious. Simply as an editorial achievement, the 
work of the late Humphry House (completed by Mr Graham 
Storey) and of Father Devlin will surely remain of classic im- 
portance. Here, exactly ordered and sympathetically annotated, is 
all the detailed record that remains of Hopkins’s curiosity about 
words or weather (‘Sept. 17. Dull. Sept. 18. Cold. Sept. 19. Dull, 
I think.’), of doubts and decisions (usually cryptically indicated), 
with often penetrating glimpses at the world that was his— 
Oxford, holiday journeys, Jesuit houses. Unfair, then, to say that 
much in both these books is unimportant. In themselves the diary 
entries and the retreat notes, the undergraduate essays and the 
sermons, are hardly likely to earn for Hopkins a new fame. There 
is little that distinguishes much of them from the papers of any 
scholarly priest of his period—and there were many—who had 
lived in Oxford during the years after Newman’s conversion and 
who shared the taste of the time for botany, country walks, music 
and ecclesiology. What matters, of course, is the light that is 
thrown on his poetry by opening the door on what is, so to say, 
the lumber-room of his mind and imagination. 

The Journals and Papers consists of early note-books containing 
fragmentary diaries (1862-6), undergraduate essays, a journal 
(1866-75), lecture notes on Rhetoric and appendices on Hopkins’s 
drawings (of which thirty-three are reproduced), his music 


1 The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Humphry House. Completed 
by Graham Storey. (Oxford University Press, 63s.) 
The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Christopher 
Devlin, s.j. (Oxford University Press, 42s.) 
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(with numerous quotations), his philological notes, and a com- 
plete catalogue of Hopkins manuscripts at Campion Hall. The 
meticulousness of the editing may be gathered from the fact that 
editorial notes extend to nearly half the 580 pages of this admir- 
ably arranged book. Humphrey House had originally edited 
Hopkins’s note-books and papers in 1937, but since then much 
new material has been discovered. It was as recently as 1947 that 
three additional journal note-books were discovered at Farm 
Street, and the death of Hopkins’s last surviving brother in 1952 
made available many new letters, sketches and papers of every kind. 
It was decided to divide the labour of editing the papers (the 
letters of course had already been edited by Professor Abbott): 
House was to deal with the secular papers, and Father Devlin 
with the religious writings. After House’s death in 1955, Mr 
Graham Storey completed the first book, and in the meantime 
Father Devlin prepared the spiritual writings, now published for 
the first time and consisting of four sets of sermons (preached at 
Oxford, Bedford Leigh and Liverpool), commentaries on the 
Spiritual Exercises and some ‘isolated discourses and private notes’. 

It used to be assumed, and Robert Bridges (who edited the 
first edition of the Poems) seemed to lend his authority to the view, 
that Hopkins was unhappy as a Jesuit and that his religious life 
inevitably restricted his freedom as a poet. The imposing series of 
studies on Hopkins (and particularly Professor Gardner’s work) 
has by this sufficiently disproved what was at best a crude sim- 
plification, showing little understanding of the element of sensitive 
scrupulosity that was inherent in Hopkins and was certainly not 
created by the discipline of religious life. It is there very early, and 
the first entry in the diaries is a curious piece of self-analysis for a 
schoolboy. (‘I told him that he might find many friends more 
liberal than I had been but few indeed who would make the same 
sacrifice I had; but I could not get him to see it.’) The journals 
rarely specify the obsessive theme of motive, but with the 
assumption of the rule of Jesuit life Hopkins was to find in the 
Ignatian analysis (as in the ‘Rules for the Discernment of Spirits’) 
a formulation of moral choice to which we may suppose him in 
any case to be naturally drawn. Father Devlin has emphasized in 
an article in this journal* how closely one can trace the charac- 


2 Christopher Devlin, s.j., The Ignatian inspiration of Gerard Hopkins. BLACKFRIARS, 
December 1935, pp. 887-900. 
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teristic Ignatian themes in the very structure of his poetry. His 
extreme sensibility, which is so apparent in the Letters, is not 
merely the result of the griefs and disappointments of his life as a 
religious. These were real enough, but the whole cast of his 
mind, it is apparent from the start, was inordinately subtle and 
quick to respond to the slightest touch of pleasure or pain. To 
quote the ‘terrible’ sonnets in any other context than that of a 
spiritual agony which he experiences but accepts, is to fail to see the 
particular genius of Hopkins as a poet for whom the whole of 
human experience is charged with the presence of God: in darkness 
no less than in light. 

The curiosity that records so precisely the ‘fine, soft round 
curdled clouds bathed with fleshy rose-colour in wedges’ or ‘a 
bright sliver-tackled waterfall parted into slender shanks’ or ‘the 
skeleton inscape of a spray-end of ash’ has, of course, its spiritual 
counterpart. The drawings, meticulous and somehow frozen, of 
clouds and flowers and Gothic tracery, express that exact anxiety, 
striving for the answer, striving too ary which made his 
preaching apparently so unsuccessful. His sermons indeed have 
echoes of the sort of splendour one would expect. Thus, “This life 
is night, it is a night, it is a dark time. It is so because the truth of 
things is either dimly seen or not seen at all. The thoughts in 
men’s hearts are dark, they are not seen, because this life is night. 
One man is in God’s grace, another is in sin, but they look alike, 
for life is night and all things are alike in the dark. Good is done 
but is unspoken of and unrewarded, because this life is night; evil 
is done but is unsuspected and unpunished, because this life is 
night.’ But the imperative note is absent: some gap seems to lie 
between preacher and hearer. He worries away at the idea he has, 
sees it too subtly as having implications as amazing if as unsus- 
pected as his beloved flowers. (“The bluebells in your hand baffle 
you with their inscape, made to every sense: if you draw your 
fingers through them they are lodged and struggle with a shock 
of wet heads; the long stalks rub and click and flatten to a fan 
on one another like your fingers themselves would when you 
passed your palms hard across one another, making a brittle rub 
and jostle like the noise of a hurdle strained by leaning against.’) 

Yet there is much that is moving in the efforts he makes, as in a 
sermon preached at Bedford Leigh on drunkenness (a subject one 
suspects to have been suggested by his Rector). It is awkward, it 
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never seems to flow. (“Nay, it breaks home quite up, breaks the 
bond that God fastens, what he has joined it puts asunder, wife 
runs from drunken husband or husband from drunken wife.’) 
In his more personal spiritual writings he is only concerned with 
his own enlightenment, and the notes on the Spiritual Exercises 
are to that extent freer, though their interest to those unfamiliar 
with Jesuit spirituality will be slight. Father Devlin has already 
written extensively on the affinity between Scotus’s thought and 
that of Hopkins, and a useful appendix to his book summarizes 
the influence of the Subtle Doctor. In particular, Scotus’s 
theory of the Incarnation is seen to have had a profound 
importance for Hopkins’s own spiritual perception, and so 
for its poetic expression. But, quite apart from any particular 
teaching of Scotus (and Father Devlin has interesting things 
to say about Scotus’s incarnational theories even in relation to the 
problem of redemption and possible life on other planets!), it was 
perhaps the whole turn and accent of the Franciscan Doctor’s 
mind that had a special appeal for Hopkins. It would be foolish 
to overestimate the ‘subtle’ label, but it is precisely the speculative, 
not to say hair-splitting, delicacy of Scotus’s teaching—its almost 
scepticism—that finds a ready echo in Hopkins’s own under- 
standing of created reality. There is perhaps not such a gulf after 
all between the early questioning and oegien and the mature 
speculations on the Fall. 

Now that Gerard Manley Hopkins is so securely enshrined 
in whatever pantheons exist for poets, it is perhaps a blessing that 
these two volumes, with all their clutter of trivial odds-and-ends, 
should appear to remind us of the Victorian priest. For inso many 
respects Hopkins, despite the astounding invention of his poetry 
and his almost prodigal imaginative daring, remains deeply 
rooted in his own time and place. Through all the hundreds of 
meticulous notes supplied by the energy and erudition of the 
editors there runs a steady thread of Victorian nostalgia: the 
professional comfort of his father’s house in Hampstead; the 
monstrous breakfast-parties at Oxford; the chilly Northern pres- 
byteries; the English gentleman looking at birds, looking at 
flowers, looking at the Welsh. For Hopkins’s poetry, however 
supremely it transcends the circumstances of time and a place, 
springs from the world he knew and saw and, we may say, saw 
through to God. 
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THE CAREER OF A DRAMATIST! 


FRANCIS BERRY 


The Elder Statesman is a success within special limits. It is an extension 
of the model of its predecessors, The Family Reunion, The Cocktail 
Party, The Confidential Clerk. Anyone familiar with those predecessors 
could have foretold what was to seen on the boards at Edinburgh last 
year, could almost have read the text of the phy before it was printed. 
One thinks of another sequence of four closely-related plays concluding 
with The Tempest. 

To make such a comparison, even momentarily, is to pay vast 
tribute to the later poetic dramatist. But a comparison, momentary or 
studied, points this capital difference: the poetry of Cymbeline or The 
Winter’s Tale yields more significance, and therefore more delight, at 
each re-reading; the verse of The Confidential Clerk or The Elder States- 
man says nearly all it has to say, at a single hearing or reading—unlike 
the poetry of The Waste rp or even of some of the speeches of the 
Chorus in Murder in Hd Cathedral, —_ the arte  Mepentev 
appear limitless. This difference in the quality of language has conse- 
pl for the theatre. The plays of A see are a challenge to the 
producer. Because of the suggestiveness of the poetry, they ask to be 
produced in all manner of modes, whereas one production of The 
Elder Statesman cannot—or should not—differ from another produc- 
tion, except in minor points of emphasis depending on the skill of 
players. A standard production is ensured less by the stage-directions 
than by a pallid fixity of language. 

The Elder Statesman is depressing in that it follows the conventions— 
conventions which compel a thin language—of its immediate pre- 
decessors. But, in its themes and occupations, it is utterly consistent 
not merely with that section but with the whole of Mr Eliot’s work in 
poetry—including, emphatically, the great non-dramatic poetry— 
and thought. Because of this consistency The Elder Statesman borrows a 
kind of greatness: the thin dialogue echoes faintly yet throughout with 
the powerful poetry he once wrote. Indeed, it might be argued that in 
writing thin lines which thus echo great poetry, Mr Eliot has, in 
The Elder Statesman, found a substitute for poetry, and that it is to this 
substitute that the pattern of movement of the characters is enacted. 
But for that oeuvre, that body of anterior work, The Elder Statesman 
might seem a poorish play. Yet among its audiences there must sit 
some, a few, wholly ignorant of Mr Eliot’s previous work. What does 


1 The Elder Statesman, A Play. By T. S. Eliot (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
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this element of the audience see or hear that is more memorable than 
what they customarily see or hear in the West End? 

Like the protagonists of Murder in the Cathedral and The Family 
Reunion, the Elder Statesman is troubled by ghosts from the past. 
It is the presence of these ghosts—uncomfortable memories, burdens 
on the conscience, unexpiated sins—that conduce in Lord Claverton a 
sense of emptiness, inadequacy or partial failure after a long career of 
political and public services. Now these ghosts have their ‘objective 
correlatives’ in the persons of those who were witnesses of those sins 
when they were committed. The first of these ‘correlatives’, Gomez, 
makes the first of his disturbing, yet eventually remedial, appearances 
even before Claverton enters Badgley Court as a guest or patient. 


Badgley Court, which is 
A convalescent home, 
With the atmosphere of an hotel,’ 


we take—with some well-known lines in East Coker in mind—as a 
figure, not for the world, but for an ecclesia within the world. Within 
the precincts of this ecclesia, Lord Claverton suffers the attentions of 
Gomez. Two others similarly remind him of what he once had been, 
of what once he had done. One of these is a woman whom long ago 
he had wooed and then repudiated. The other is his own son, Michael 
who, in his tendency to evade and renounce, comes to be seen by 
Claverton as an image of himself in his own youth. 

There is a Peripety and Discovery. The hero arriving at the state of 
self-knowledge is ripe for a release in death. Blessing his daughter and 
future son-in-law, and forgiving his persecutors who were in fact, 
however mean or malicious their motives, actually instruments of his 
atonement, he goes to lie under the great beech tree. Like Oedipus, 
Claverton’s destiny finds a perfect end. This action had been emergent 
in Mr Eliot’s previous plays and is here completed. 

A special point of interest in The Elder Statesman is a concern with 
names. All but two of the characters have renounced, or are anxious 
to renounce, their real names. Why? In renouncing or suppressing a 
name, they think they can renounce the original identity the name 
denoted. Thus ‘Lord Claverton’ conceals the plain Dick or Richard 
Ferry who wants to die forgotten until the ‘tempters’, “blackmailers’, 
or instruments of redemption (they are all these) force his showing-up; 
‘Gomez’ conceals the early Culverwell; “Mrs Carghill’ conceals Maisie 
Batterson alias Mountjoy. Michael, with the same motive that had 
animated his father in his youth, wishes to change his surname, and so 
escape from himself. The Matron of the convalescent home—which 
itself must be known under some name which will disguise its real 


purpose (it succeeds in its purpose of healing, or making whole, in the 
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case of Claverton)—must be called by a name which conceals her 
office. Only Claverton’s daughter, Monica, insists on being addressed 
by her genuine name for she alone is single or pure, in the sense of 
being an integer. Her fiancé, Charles Hemington, also has no alias as 
yet, as yet no identity to renounce—but he is following his future 
father-in-law into politics, we are told, and the time may come. 

The Elder Statesman is an allegory as befits an author who is a student 
of Dante. In addition to its Fiteral and anagogical meanings it has 
others. One level of the play invites speculation. Who, for instance, 
was the old man, proved later to have been dead already, whom young 
Dick Ferry, driving fast and with a couple of girls on the back seat, ran 
over? Was he perhaps the ‘worn out poetical fashion’, for whose 
death the writer of ‘Prufrock’ need really _ felt no guilt, or taken no 
credit, since it was already dead? And what about his companion on 
that journey, Culverwell? Is he an eminent senior poet in another 
land? And has Maisie Mountjoy no relation to an essay on a celebrated 
star of the bygone music-hall, or to certain dramatic ‘fragments’ which 
are — more dramatic than anything the author has since written? 
It is not difficult to find, in the world of letters, an analogue to Michael 
—one who renounces the source of his own being. 

If The Elder Statesman, despite its achievement, > us with a sense 
of dissatisfaction, perhaps this dissatisfaction is best explained by Mr 
Robert Speaight in an article, ‘Interpreting Becket and Other Parts’, 
included in the Symposium for T. S. Eliot’s seventieth birthday. He 
regrets that Mr Eliot, after Murder in the Cathedral, aimed at success 
in the commercial theatre of the West End, a theatre which demands 
of verse that it ruthlessly disguise itself as prose. It was a critical choice 
of Mr Eliot’s. The language which it is possible for upper-middle class 
Englishmen to utter in the frame of a drawing-room is a thin and 
limited English. Working to other conventions, or creating them, 
imagining dramatic characters in an environment freer or less natural- 
istic than that of a typical West End stage set, and with other languages 
—or forms of English—at hand, with their resources awaiting explora- 
tion and exploitation, what might not have been achieved? But the 
question implies criticism not of simply one author, or of the whole 
West End theatre, but of a whole society. 
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Tue Lire or St THomas Aquinas. Biographical documents translated 
and edited with an introduction. By Kenelm Foster, o.p. (Longmans; 








30s.) 
The life of St Thomas Aquinas is known to us principally by three 
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documents drawn up about 1315-20 in the years prior to his canoniza- 
tion, or some forty years after his death. They are: 1. the Vita S. 
Thomae by William of Tocco; 2. fifteen chapters of the Historia 
Exclesiastica of Tolomeo of Lucca; and 3. the acts of the first process of 
his canonization held at Naples in 1319. (The second process at Fos- 
sanova two years later was concerned only with his miracles after 
death). Fr Foster gives us a translation of the two last documents, but 
for William of Tocco, a laborious and prolix writer, he wisely sub- 
stitutes the Legenda S. Thomae of Bernard Gui, which is scarcely more 
than a literary edition of Tocco, written in a style more concise and 
lively, and more in harmony with modern tastes. A carefully written 
and accurate introduction places these documents in their environment 
and defines their historical value. For all their medieval savour, 
heightened sometimes by a note of the miraculous (which does not 
however detract from their authenticity), these ancient conscientious 
chroniclers succeed in depicting, by many a subtle touch of the brush, 
a credible and convincing portrait of a real human being. Indeed, it is a 
portrait that will astonish those who know St Thomas only by his 
works and tend to consider him ‘as some oracular master of all the 
answers’. Fr Foster has placed us in his debt by making accessible all 
these old records, hitherto known only to the specialist. 


The translation is as sensitive as it is charming, a happy marriage 
of fidelity and simple elegance. At times something like a jolt is given 
to the Latin text, but never, we think, beyond the legitimate bounds. 
As an example of this legitimat: licence we note, in a chapter of 
Bernard Gui, the story of the saint’s celebrated distraction at the royal 
table of St Louis. The translator makes him say: ‘Reginald, get up and 
write!’. Gui does not in fact name Reginald, but as he says that St 
Thomas called his socius by his name, it is surely reasonable to suppose 
that he was talking to Reginald of Priverno. 


This book will be of interest to every intelligent reader, but the 
lavish notes and the carefully controlled erudition will render it of 
service equally to the specialist. The latter will be grateful for the very 
full index of names, for this is the only one there is. The index promised 
in 1937 by Pére Laurent, editor of the Fontes vitae S. Thomae, has 
never seen the light. Nor will it surprise anyone that Fr Foster, an 
authority on medieval Italian literature, should consecrate a note in an 
appendix to the Italian sonnet attributed to St Thomas. Those con- 
cerned with establishing a list of the authentic writings of the Saint 
cannot afford to ignore the judgment of one so qualified to speak. 

Each of the three documents translated contains a list of St Thomas’s 
writings, but Fr Foster gives only that of Tolomeo of Lucca. We should 
have preferred the list contributed by Bartholomew of Capua when he 
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gave evidence in the process of canonization. It is not only more com- 
plete (as indeed Fr Foster testifies), but it is not disfigured by the 
apocrypha given by Tolomeo. Tolomeo not only lists De fato, which 
is by St Albert, but he is the first to mention a group of philosophical 
opuscula of very doubtful authenticity. But there is a more serious 
defect. Fr Foster was condemned to use, faute de mieux, the Muratori 
edition of the Historia Ecclesiastica, which leaves much to be desired. 
Particularly numerous are the errors that have crept into the section 
concerning the works of St Thomas, and the translation unhappily 
conserves them all. Thus St Thomas is saddled with such palpable 
absurdities as De infantibus and De natura materiae accusantis. Pére 
Mandonnet had long ago corrected this list (Des écrits authentiques de S. 
Thomas d’Aquin, Fribourg, 1910, p. 62), and we might surely expect 
Fr Foster to enter a caveat and to refer the reader to Mandonnet. A 
critical edition of the Historia Ecclesiastica is in preparation for the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica; meanwhile it may be useful to correct 
the list, as given on p. 138, with the help of the Latin MSS. 5125 and 
$125A in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris: 

De instantibus: which begins ‘Quoniam omnem durationem’. 

De verbo, quid sit: which begins ‘Quoniam circa naturam verbi'’. 

De principio individuationis: which begins “Quoniam duae sunt 

potentiae cognoscitivae’. 

De genere: beginning “Quoniam omnis creatura’. 

De natura accidentis: which begins “‘Quoniam omnis cognitio humana’. 

De natura materiae. . . . 

VINCENT SHOONER, O.P. 


Tue Lire or Curist. By Andrés Fernandez, s.j. Translated by Paul 

Barrett, 0.F.M.cAP. (The Newman Press; $12.50.) 

Before us lies a handsome 800-page Life of Christ in Baskerville 
type on glossy paper. The result is a heavy book which is best read at a 
desk. The glossy paper is for the many illustrations, some of which are 
striking and original, but many are far too dark, so we miss any 
impression of the brilliant light of Palestine; and some are simply poor 
photographs. 

So much for the externals. When we study plan and structure we 
notice that the whole Life is in twenty-nine sections (the word Chapter 
does not occur), each of which is subdivided into anything from two to 
fifteen un-numbered sub-sections. Three of these provide condensed 
and needful information on the geography of Palestine, on the his- 
torical background, and on characteristics and chronology of the 
Gospels. Sections 4-6 cover the infancy of Christ; the entire remainder 
has the title “The Public Life’, without further divisions. 
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Each subsection gives us the content of the relevant gospel passage 
with considerable and sometimes long-drawn comments. The work is a 
mine of information, wherein, as the dust-jacket tells us, ‘theology, 
history, archaeology, and geography are pressed into the service of 
elucidating the meaning of Sacred Scripture’. The information is 
plentiful, but we begin to yearn for more pruning, synthesis, and 
concision. Others’ opinions loom large. 


As we read on, a certain disquiet grows and grows in our mind. 
Already (p. 41) we begin to wonder what the evidence of Etheria 
(fourth century) contributes to our knowledge of languages in Pales- 
tine in our Lord’s day. Certainly bilingualism and bilingual populations 
should have been more studied than they have been by New Testa- 
ment scholars. But if we speak of what obtained in New Testament 
times, we need evidence from then and not from Etheria. Then we 
come (p. 162) to a paragraph on the appearance of Christ which ends, 
as it must, rather inconclusively. Yet Lagrange’s suggestion that he 
resembled his mother is more valuable than the imaginative and wholl 
fictitious twelfth-century description (said to be of Publius Lentulus) 
which our author cites. Again, we are told (p. 308) of three stages of 
vocation when reconciling John 1, 33-42 with the synoptic accounts. 
‘This is the interpretation that is mirrored in the three stages of the 
following of Christ found in the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius.’ 
Further, our author lived long in Palestine, and he is an acknowledged 
authority on that country’s flora and fauna and topography, etc. 
How then has he penned such a misleading description of the relation- 
ship of the fortress Antonia to the Temple area? Anyone who has 
walked in the northern part of the Haram as Sharif knows full well 
that the site of the Antonia is well above him—is in fact Gabbatha or 
‘up there’. We can hardly believe our eyes when we read that the 
Antonia was ‘on the same level as the outer court of the Temple’ (p. 
673). We read on and soon after ask ourselves, what value the 
evidence of Catherine Emmerich for the Passion of our Lord?—the 
more so when we remember that the Jerusalem of her visions, pur- 
porting to be that of our Lord’s time, corresponds in fact to the 
Jerusalem of the Crusader period. And why cite Maria de Agreda who 
asserts that our Lord received 5,115 lashes? Let us not multiply miracles. 
Finally, that our Lord after his Resurrection first appeared to his 
mother (p. 757) is a product of a certain non-biblical tradition, origin- 
ating perhaps in a text of Sedulius. We wonder how Suarez can aver 
‘such is the almost unanimous opinion of all the faithful and the Doctors 
of the Church’. There are other and different traditions of theology. 
St Thomas time and again asks, when considering a doctrine of fark, 
what is its convenientia or appropriateness, or, if we may so speak, what 
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sweet and divine reasonableness can we find in such and such a deed 
of God? This is a very different procedure from that of lesser theologies 
which too easily argue from how nice it would have been to therefore 
it must have been. 

Such are a few pointers to the spirit that has presided over the 
writing of this Life of Christ. Let us conclude by asking, For whom 
was this Life written? The general reader will not appreciate Greek 
in the body of the text nor allusions to many matters of debate. The 
scholarly reader will perhaps boggle at what we have suggested, as at 
other points too. Still there is much positive information for the 
student, for the preacher in search of texts and ideas. Such as these may 
be helped by this book. 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


PaRACELSUS: AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL MEDICINE IN THE 
ERA OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Walter Pagel. (S. Karger, distributed 
in England by Basil Blackwell; 119s.) 

John Donne, in his Essayes in Divinity, those fascinating metaphysical 
disquisitions, speaks about the “Paracelsian Phisick of the understand- 
ing’. To the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Paracelsus was indeed 
the prince of healers and the flower of natural philosophers. True, he 
excited much criticism also. But the enthusiasm for his teaching was so 
intense that it generated a whole Paracelsian literature after the sage’s 
death. Yet at the present time Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, 
who wrote as ‘Paracelsus’, is hardly known to the public except from 
references by the poet Browning and by William Blake. This is a pity 
as he was a most remarkable figure whose pre-occupation wi 
laboratory technique helped to turn men’s efforts from alchemy to 
chemistry proper and who believed disease sprung from ‘seeds’ of 
living organisms, scattered about among healthy creatures like tares in 
the wheat. His judgment on syphilis and its treatment was sensible and 
accurate and he insisted on the power of the mind, or rather the 
imagination, over matter, in the whole range of medicine. A crank 
from one point of view, a genius from another, it was high time a 
serious study of his life and philosophy appeared. 

Dr Walter Pagel has filled this need admirably. His book, presents 
a whole mental universe which is new to us and yet is the origin of our 
own. Like the scholars who have been working for the Warburg 
Institute, Dr Pagel fully understands the religious atmosphere of the 
age and the way in which scientific, or proto-scientific, speculation 
grew out of devotional enthusiasms. Paracelsus lashed out against both 
the Catholic and Protestant orthodoxies of the day. He felt that both 
Churches had compromised with the world in a disastrous way. But 
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he was a deeply pious man, at the same time. It is in his doctrine of 
Nature that this piety is most evident. He describes his own vocation in 
these words, 

‘It behoves me to describe natural things so that many secrets may 
become known. Then may the physician prepare the fifth essence of 
gold and put to shame Avicenna the e000 and his followers. Great 
are the virtues of Nature. Who is so thirsty as to work out all her 
virtues? For these are from God’s wisdom which is infinite.’ 

As Dr Pagel points out, Paracelsus believed that “Nature constitutes, 
however inadequately, a visible reflection of the invisible work of God. 
Nature has provided signs by means of which God has graced us with 
glimpses into his secret wisdom and “magnalia”.’ 

‘In matters eternal it is Belief that makes all works visible, in matters 
corporeal it is the light of Nature that reveals things invisible.’ 

Nevertheless, like many of the Renaissance figures affected by 
Ficinian Neo-Platonism—and Paracelsus admired Ficino as the type of 
the Priest-Physician—he ventured into a Pantheist position on some 
matters. The ‘virtues’ and ‘forces’ which Paracelsus saw informing all 
material things he took to be un-create, not natural but supernatural. 
Dr Pagel has clearly shown in the latter part of his book that Paracelsus’s 
ideas derive from Gnostic and Cabbalistic sources. He was the inheritor 
of Joachim of Fiore’s teaching and of the Lullian ‘Art’. All this com- 
bined with a shrewd common-sense, careful observation and an unusual 
gift of healing. A lucid key to Paracelsus’s sources, as well as to the 
strange terminology he used and which is so bewildering, is one of Dr 
Pagel’s most valuable contributions. 

He makes no attempt to play down Paracelsus’s undoubted eccen- 
tricity, his violent quarrels, strange pride and aggressive temperament. 
But he does show that much of his originality is due to a refusal to com- 
promise, a certain integrity. Paracelsus believed in travel, Nature’s book, 
and was as much at home in mining districts and mineral spas, which 
always fascinated him, as in universities. The journeyman scholar, the 
field surgeon, the inspired interpreter of Nature—all these aspects of 
Paracelsus are shown as parts of the whole picture. Perhaps his chief 
interest for us is that he was among the last splendid examples of men 
who never thought of separating Science and Religion, Nature and 
Faith. Déstrée Hirst 


THE MAss AND THE ENGLISH REFORMERS. By C. W. Dugmore. 
(Macmillan; 30s.) 
The first half of this book is an elaboration of the thesis, first adum- 
brated by Batiffol, that there were in the Church of the fifth century 
two distinct theories concerning the Eucharist. The ‘materialist’ 
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conception of our Lord’s presence is first found in Ambrose, gradually 
degenerated into the ‘crude materialism’ of the scholastics, and was 
imposed on the western Church by the ‘papal curia’. The ‘spiritual’ 
conception, which the author rate So is true one, is first clearly 
distinguishable in Augustine. These contradictory theories apparently 
coexisted without friction or controversy, or a word of mention in a 
general council, till the time of Berengarius, when the true one was 
driven underground by the said papal curia, till rediscovered inde- 
pendently by Luther and Cranmer. The method of proof is to string 
together quotations from the Fathers, inevitably out of their context, 
and not made more reliable by freedom in translating. Thus ‘species’ 
is translated by ‘characters’ p. 18), ‘thing’ (p. 19) and ‘nature’ (p. 29). 
Later commentators are cited in profusion: some are right and some are 
wrong—only one is ‘absolutely right’—according to whether or not 
they approximate to the views of the author. This method leads to 
ah smug sentences as the following, apropos of St Thomas: “The 
neglect of symbolism and the minimizing of realism are twin dangers 
which have ever beset the Church, and even her greatest sons are not 
always proof against both.’ (p. 49.) One may reasonably ask, who is to 
judge? These early chapters have been answered in anticipation by a 
host of writers, including some non-Catholics, and a sufficient sum- 
mary will be found in the Dictionnaire Apologétique. The latter part of 
the book is a more detailed study of ondlieniatie doctrine in Reforma- 
tion England. Here the author bears witness to the utter confusion of 
thought amongst Cranmer and his friends once they had cut themselves 
off from the universal Church. They not only contradicted each other 
but they contradicted themselves again and again, so that it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any clear idea of what any of them thought or meant. 
The author warns us against the danger of labels and proceeds to invent 
his own. Gardiner is a ‘papist-Catholic’ (occasionally a ‘papal-Catholic’) 
and Cranmer is a ‘reformed-Catholic’. But as be author nowhere 
tells us what he means by a Catholic these sub-species only add to the 
confusion. The chapter on the Second Prayer-Book shows that 
Cranmer was driven by Parliament to a position far more extreme than 
he would have preferred. “Cranmer had to allow very substantial 
concessions to be made to the radical Reformers, but it does not follow 
that he interpreted the rite of 1552 in exactly the same sense as they 
did, or that he welcomed all the changes made.’ (p. 171.) After such an 
admission, is it of any use to look for a coherent theology in his 
writings? Does it matter whether he was a willing or an unwilling 
tool in the hands of the extremists? The result was a compromise that 
satisfied nobody, and has since led to perplexity, restlessness and 


defection. Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 
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REFORMATION AND REACTION IN TuDOR CAMBRIDGE. By H. C. 
Porter. (Cambridge University Press; 52s. 6d.) 


By ‘Reformation’ is meant the Protestantism of Luther in its English 
dress, and by ‘Reaction’ is meant the Puritanism that gradually 
obtained the ascendancy; and this book, which in its original form won 
the Cranmer Prize for 1952, is a scholarly study of the clash between 
these two forces in the close and academic atmosphere of a university. 
It is part historical, part biographical and part theological. The author 
has used a good deal of unpublished material, mostly found in Cam- 
bridge itself, and there is much that is new, especially biographical 
details of prominent men. The theological section seems the least 
interesting, not because it is badly done, but because the controversies 
of ane are so often the tedium of today. But those who have the 
patience to read this book through—and it requires a little patience— 
will be rewarded by a clearer understanding of the theological disputes 
that usually began at the centres of learning and had a profound in- 
fluence later on the country as a whole. The story opens with a tribute 
to St John Fisher. It is sobering to be reminded that the work even of 
great saints does not always develop as they would have wished. 
The new vitality that he above all inspired in Cambridge studies was 
so soon to lead the revolt against the Church. “He looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes.’ Almost at the 
moment when Fisher’s headless body lay unburied on Tower Hill, 
William Burghley was entering Fisher’s college of St John’s as a 
freshman. There followed a cen of Puritans: Thomas Aldrich, 
Humphrey Cartwright, William Whitaker, Laurence Chaderton and 
a host of lesser-known men, who left a lasting impress on Cambridge 
that Oxford men think they can still detect. From Cambridge too went 
forth many of the pioneer preachers in Virginia and Massachusetts. 
Their influence, odin and political, was immense. It must be 
understood that this book is not a complete study of religious thought 
and controversy at Cambridge, but a contribution to it. One would 
gather from it that with the departure of John Fisher the word Catholic 
was unknown there except as a term of abuse. Once we are told of a 
student who slipped abroad to become a priest, but there is no sugges- 
tion of a lingering tradition of Catholic thought comparable to that 
found at Oxford. Yet during the Elizabethan period alone more than 
fifty graduates deserted Cambridge for Douai and Rome and eventu- 
ally became priests, as compared with just over a hundred from 
Oxford. It is difficult to believe that they had no popish influence 
before their departure. Soon after the death of Elizabeth there is 
evidence of a Catholic revival. A report sent in 1610 to the Inter- 
nuncio at Brussels states: 
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‘In Cambridge the students are more and more imbibing Catholic 
opinions, but considering the constant changes in these universities 
this causes no surprise. Where before the masters were in the habit 
of reading the Institutions and other works of Calvin, as well as 
Zwingli, Bucer, Zanchi and other heretics, now they read the 
Master of the Sentences, St Thomas and the scholastics and other 
Catholic authors; so much so that if the booksellers were not 
allowed by the bishops to sell these books they might just as well 
shut up shop.’ 

There is room for a companion thesis on the Catholic reaction at 
Cambridge, but it will not be awarded the Cranmer Prize. 
Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Pops JoHN XXIII. By Andrea Lazzarini. (Nelson; 12s. 6d.) 

We Have A Popr. By Mgr Albert Giovannetti. (Geoffrey Chapman; 
tos. 6d.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Papacy. By Hans Kiihner, pu.p. (Peter Owen; 

358. 

i first two works are slight in comparison with the solid scholar- 
ship of Dr Kiihner’s history of the Papacy. They, however, have an 
immediate, a contemporary interest, for all the world is interested in 
Pope John XXIII. Signor Lazzarini’s brief life of the Pope is told against 
the evolving history of modern Italy; Mgr Giovannetti’s is more a 
straightforward narration with many extracts from the Pope’s addresses. 
They both serve their good purpose of telling us more about the present 
Pope. 

5. Kihner looks much further back. He is blunt, absolute, forthright 
in his judgments. Somehow, though, the disreputable Popes seem to 
loom in a short encyclopedia. ueninanie the reader can relax 
when reading of the more recent Popes. And it is reassuring to turn to 
these new biographies and read of il Papa sympatico, John XXIII. 

Kieran MULVEY, O.P. 


A SEcuLAR JouRNAL. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 15s.) 
These selections from a twenty-year-old diary are advertised by the 
publishers as ‘private thoughts and reflections on art, literature and life 
of the young man who is now one of the greatest living spiritual 
writers’. The setting is the ‘shifting and hectic background of New 
York intellectual life’, and there is a ‘finely observed episode in Cuba’. 
It ends, where one would expect, at the gates of Gethsemani. The book 
contains, we are told, the raw material which was eventually presented 
as Elected Silence, and so one is tempted to presume that the publishers, 
if not Merton himself, are presenting the Journal as if it were his Jean 
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Santeuil. But the preface makes it quite plain that the only reason for 
publishing it is because the manuscript of the diary belongs to Catherine 
de Hueck, who will be using the proceeds for Madonna House, 
Combermere. Few of us would grudge fifteen shillings for Comber- 
mere (those of us who have read Tumbleweed might be happy to sub- 
scribe even more). But the question remains, is this diary ma reading 
when we already know Elected Silence: Father Merton’s superiors 
obviously think not, and they have asked him to make it quite plain 
that they are not enthusiastic about having it published. One imagines 
they would have preferred something a little more distingué. One 
should not be too critical about the Journal, of course. It is an excellent 
exercise, as one approaches middle age, to remember the hard and cheap 
judgments of one’s own youth. Perhaps one felt this way about Dante 
and Dylan Thomas oneself, and Brighton Rock has given most of us the 
reactions that Merton records here. Perhaps we were not all quite so 
disgusted by the vocabulary of George Eliot. (What is wrong anyway 
with ‘Ill flavoured gravies and cheaper Marsala’ :) But if the reflections 
on literature tend to be dull, those on ‘life’ are much more interesting, 
if one gives due credit to the Merton outlook as being part of a very 
important current phenomenon, both religious and secular. Indeed, if 
Jimmy Porter had lon upon us at the same time as Elected Silence, we 
should have coupled the two equally angry young men with no 
—? New York, Havana, the Nazis, the English, all these and 
much else are experienced with a degree of loathing that verges on 
unbalance. The humourless streak in Merton’s writing is traceable here 
to its source, but it makes for joyless reading. 
GEOFFREY WEBB 


A SENSE OF THE Wort~p. By Elizabeth Jennings. (André Deutsch; 
10s. 6d.) 
SELECTION. By A. S. J. Tessimond. (Putnam; 7s. 6d.) 

The poetry of Miss Jennings needs and repays careful reading. It is 
everything the world we live in is not; where the world is noisy, slap- 
dash and conventional, Miss Jennings is quiet, careful and personal. A 
poem of great tenderness begins 

‘I visited the place where we last met . . .’ 
and a poem on a magnificent Roman basilica closes 

‘I cannot quite forget the blazing day, 

The alabaster windows or the way 

The light refuses to be called abstract.’ 
It is, however, not fair at all to quote isolated pieces. Miss Jennings 
avoids the obviously poetic line and anything else that suggests mere 
trickery with words—the kind of thing which is useful for the titles 
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of highbrow novels or quotations in a review—preferring a seamless 
sobriety to purple patches. Sobriety in a good sense, such as it might 
have in the Greek fathers, the shining of the spirit within the world of 
sense and instinct. And seamless, for more than with most poets the 
poetry is in the whole—the personal attitude, the language of intelli- 
gent people talking, the relation of statement to statement, the subtly 
disciplined verse forms—in none of these alone, but in their fusion in a 
formal whole. The overall title of the book is puzzling. A ‘sense of the 
world’ would fit, for example, Auden’s ‘Dover 1937’ much better 
than Miss Jennings’s “Sequence in Venice’: Auden’s poem could be 
about no other place, but for her Venice seems little more than an 
excuse to ask herself questions which could equally well have been 
prompted by Madrid or Prague. Her real strength is in an almost 
metaphysical vision of persons and their lives; when she writes in this 
context, this sense of a world of persons, her poems are among the most 
valuable being written today. 

The same cannot be said of Mr Tessimond’s. The technique is skilful, 
the substance conventional, producing some competent light verse, 
but little to which one will return, except the earlier written ‘Cats’: 

‘Cats, no less liquid than their shadows, 
Offer no angles to the wind . . .’ 
Mr Tessimond’s book is however a Poetry Book Society Choice. I 


wonder why. BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


THE SUMMA CONTRA HAERETICOS ASCRIBED TO PRAEPOSITINUS OF 
Cremona. By J. N. Garvin and J. A. Corbett. (University of Notre 
Dame Press; $7.50.) 

The greater part of this late twelfth-century Summa Contra Haereticos 
deals with the Cathari and Pasagini, the remainder with assorted other 
heretics. The author’s plan in general is first to present the heretics’ 
arguments, which mainly consist of conclusions ~~ on quotations 
from Scripture, and then to answer them one by one; after this the 
Catholic viewpoint is set forth, chiefly by arguments rooted once 
more in Scripture. Although the editors do not advert to the fact, the 
method followed is clearly that of Abelard’s Sic et Non in the classic 
expression given it in Gratian’s Decretum. There is rarely anything of a 
speculative nature, however, in the Summa, nor does the list of authori- 
ties imply any very wide acquaintance with the Fathers; most of the 
quotations from the Fathers are in fact to be found in the Glossa 
Ordinaria on the Bible or in Peter Lombard’s commentaries on the 
Psalter and the Epistles of St Paul. Yet, inasmuch as the Summa gives 
an insight into some of the teachings of the great heresies of the twelfth 
century and illustrates the methods of Catholic controversialists, the 
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work is of great importance for the history of heresy in the Middle 
Ages. The edition itself is praiseworthy, for the editors have made a 
brave attempt to produce something approaching the original text 
out of ten very tangled manuscripts. Here and there, however, a slip 
has been noticed: on p. 230 “CII q. III’ of the Decretum should be CXII 
q. Ill in both text and apparatus; the ‘locus non repertus’ of ‘dicitur 
enim in legibus: vim vi repellere licet’ is surely Dig. vet. 9. 2, 46. 
LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


Tue MEANING OF Love. By Robert O. Johann, s.J. (Geoffrey Chap- 
man; 16s.) 

Father Johann, an American Jesuit, proposes, in this book, to give a 
correct metaphysical notion of love—something that he judges has not 
been previously done. He thinks that the key to a (philosophical) 
understanding of love lies ‘in a synthesis of Thomist thought, as 
furnishing the metaphysical framework for a philosophy of inter- 
subjectivity, with the insights of contemporaries into the mystery of 
intersubjectivity’. He addresses himself to his task with energy, vast 
erudition and a laudable effort at clear, non-techinical expression. We 
are given seventy-one pages of text, forty-eight pages of references and 
notes and six pages of bibliography. The author has evidently mastered 
his material—ancient, medieval and modern—quite well. Granting 
him certain assumptions or philosophical interpretations, he has proved 
his point, or better, elucidated his synthesis. 

However, for all the brilliance and depth of thought shown in the 
treatise, one wonders why it has been presented to the general reading 
public (if it is so presented). It would seem that only a reader who is 
well-versed in the content and terminology of both Aristotelian- 
Thomistic and modern metaphysics and who has a sound knowledge 
of Latin and French (not to mention Greek) would make much of the 
central thesis as explained. One has the impression that this is a well- 
wrought doctoral dissertation that somehow has strayed from the 
university archives into print and on to the shelves of booksellers. 

The trained philosopher and/or theologian will perhaps find in this 
book some new light on the subject of love or at least a lucid re- 
examination of the traditional doctrine. But the general reader, in spite 
of the best efforts of Father Johann, will find it very heavy going, if, 
indeed, he has not foundered before he has finished the Introduction. 

PETER CURRAN, O.P. 


Peter’s Boat. By Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds; 12s. 6d.) 
This book bears the sub-title, “A Convert’s Experience of Catholic 
Living’. It is all that—and something more. Since the author has lived 
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in Ireland for the past six years the book has a delightful Hibernian 
flavour. We are given some interesting descriptions of Ireland and of its 
mountains (mountain-climbing seems to be the hobby or avocation of 
Miss Pochin Mould) and of Irish places of pilgrimage, many of them 
little known outside the Emerald Isle. But all of this is rather an ‘extra’, 
a dividend. The main portion of the book deals with the author’s 
attitudes and convictions, as a convert, to and concerning some of the 
essentials of the Catholic Church: its teaching authority, its sacraments, 
its liturgy, devotion to the Blessed Virgin, the Rosary, etc. Although a 
light, personalized touch is used, yet here is solid doctrine and evidence 
of a trained, scientific mind and a prayerful heart at work to produce 
satisfying reasons for the Faith that she now profitably practises. 
Recommended both to born Catholics and new converts, as well as 
to the sincere non-Catholic enquirer. PETER CURRAN, O.P. 


A SHort Gute To Rog. By John Beighton. (Nicholas Kaye; 12s. 6d.) 
This is one of the better brief guides to Rome that has appeared in 
recent years. The author has wisely avoided the impossible task of 
giving, within the compass of a small book, a complete description of 
infinitely varied Rome; he has left to the specialists the giving of learned 
disquisitions on Roman archaeology and architecture; he has even 
omitted the usual tourists’ list of hotels, shops and restaurants. What 
Mr Beighton gives us is a clear picture of the essential topography of 
Rome and brief, discriminating descriptions of places to be visited: the 
rincipal monuments of the city, both ecclesiastical and secular. If one 
is the kind of tourist who wishes to have every foot of the way charted 
for him, this is not a book for him to buy. Butif he prefers to be orienta- 
ted intelligently and then left to discover the riches of Rome for himself 
(with the aid of some clearly-drawn, uncluttered sketch-maps), this 

Short Guide to the Eternal City should serve him well. 

PETER CURRAN, O.P. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs COLLEGES. By Edmund Vale. (Methuen: The Little 

Guides; 15s.) 

The first edition of this useful and pocketable guide was prepared 
by Professor Hamilton Thompson and, having been six times reprinted 
it now appears in a completely rewritten form. Chapters on the old 
town and the growth of the university are followed by detailed ac- 
counts of all the colleges. The text is accurate and informative, and is 
illustrated by a large number of photographs. It is as well, perhaps, 
that Mr Vale has not felt obliged to include any examples of recent 
architecture, such as the deplorable new buildings at Emmanuel 
College. Of Churchill College, it seems we can hope for better things. 

LE. 
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